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For the Cincinnati: Mirrer. 


THE EMIGRANT, 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U.S. ARMY. 


“Over'a small town, not.an bundred, miles from 
the metropulis of the great west, the. 25th Decem- 
ber, 1832; -broke as brightly as was ever ushered a 
merry Christmas to a contented community ; prom- 
ismg to realize both to white and black, the glad 
expectations which: all over christendom, precede 
‘this blessed. day—blessed to those who love to-be 
hely, and to those who love to be gay, and not Jess 
s0, truly, to those who would be-both.in the same}; 
four and twenty hours. 

The sup, as usual; rose in his own good ‘time, 
over the picturesque hills that eheircle the village, 
but appearing, as seen through the fancy of hisbe- 

holders, a thousand tanies more brilliant than ever, 
‘Unffee, who was amongst thefirst to calute him, 
might be seen ai the corners of the streets, and be- 
fore his own cabin, in especial glee, jamping Jim 
‘Crow, and dancing Juba; not forgetting divers) 
other antics, with whieh he hailed the-approach of 
his.epbemeral freedom; and“which, whilst. they 

“gave pleasure to the observer, made him -sigh to 
think, how brief the joy of poor Cuffee, who gen- 
tration after generation, wears upon hie- human na- 
ture, the chains that bis meee fellows hath Joad- 
a hie with, 


“ Happier the day, 
Swifter decay.’’ 


{ 


| 


' 


‘Pee worning advanced: the church bells rang, and 

groupes of well dressed men, women and. children, 

Mbronged to the little chapel, there to celebrate 

this éublimest of Festivals, “by their best tributes of 
bre, adoration, and gratitude. 

There wete rowdies, tis true, who did not go to 

hutch, bat who hovered uround,and hot unfrequen- |, 


AF honored with their presence, the intertor of cer- 
n edifices, yelept’ coflee-honses; in’ which any 


‘aforesaid settlement, Roasted pigs, 


potatoes, sent up theinsavory fumes in every quarter, 


| hose, and hastened from the town, where, forthat 
day at least, the goddess’ Amiability, seemed to 


‘and your humble <ervant, Frederic’ Rotherwood 
|junior, the most indolent of: sons. 


Cxsar, the son of Black Cesar, 


|Scarce wis the gate half opened, when, exhibiting} 


fontalig) vista to the, Bear of Dradlinaline 
ibut if yowhave never tried it, reader, talee my word 
for it, there isa charm—Z cannot tell precisely 
where, nor what it is—in the combination. of wine, 
wit, and cigarscrowned by.good* nature and in- 
telligence. A vision like unto this, flitted across 
my mind, ou seeinz at the coach house, a carrtage, 
from which'the boys were at thut moment faking 
the horses, and from whith, I had every reason in 
the world-to ‘believe’ had emerged, two bachelor- 
like looking gentlemen, who, in. company with my 
honored father, were wending their way tovtngon 
the louse. 

With these same bachelors, thought I, will Ibe 
merry to day. 

As Lapproached the party, they had reached the 
house, and were ‘apparently pausing, to adotire the 
fawn, which my father had,in. his own peculiar 
taste, aderned—but. particularly the skill with 
which he had ‘contrived to leave in their primitive 
dighity, two entire, and nearly parallel rows-of 
walout trees; reaching from the top of the terrace, 
down the gradually sloping are, to the gateway 
on the road. 

A retired country gentleman is apt to cherish 
somewhere’ on his premises—-a hobby—a partitular 
feature to be proud of; it mut-be, however, of his 
own fancying, his own arrangement. This avenue 
of forest trees, was my father’s boast ; and although 
quite. beyond the sound. of his wice, f knew: well 
enough by the expression of the whole group; that 


the oiypdateuck with whiohthe! bas waited, after a 
long sernion—-a very long sermon--I speak it teve- 
rently--for the sound of that tocsin of the soul—the 
dinner bell? It cameat last to the inhabitants of the 
aud turkeys; big 
homeny, and little homeny ; *possém fat, and sweet 


from the snag mansion house, tothe negrobat. Some 
‘drank simple barleycornyothers the beverage of the 
| day, whilst here and there.sparkled as good cham- 
pagne and madeira,‘ as‘ever blessed, the lips-of a 
New York alderman, 

Remembering my own dinner, I mounted my 


bave fixed her. throne. 
About,half.an hour's ride, in-a northerly direc-|! 
tion from the scenes we. liave just left, (for I take 
it for granted the reader goes with me) stands, a 
few rods from the road side, in the midst of. the old q 
forest trees, that in, days,of yore Daniel Boone. him- 
self might.have hunted amougst—a white cottage: 
I will not deserbe it; it is not worthy of desorip- 
tion. The most prominent mark of taste. it pre- 
sents to the eye of the passing traveller, is, theevi+ 
dent fact, that it was built among the tall trees al- 
ready grown, and was not, as is too frequently. the 
practic, made-to wait forthe shade of. those, plant- 
ed by the hands of the settler... In this’ cottage, 
with its. piazzas, and four chimpies, lives Frederic 

Rotherwood—the most affectionate of fathers, and 
he was onjoying the applause, which his euriois 


b J 

land novel achievement’ had. excited in the minds 
Arrived at the entrance of the before mentioned |! of his new gucsts. 
domioil, the voice of its proprietor was-distinctly |) 1, js said, by philosophers too, that fitst-wppear- 
beard; ant’before the words *‘ ray, you black ras-)' ances often deceive; it may be. sé; I have been, 
cal and open the gate for Mr. Frederic,’ were faint.’ however, rarely. mistaken; the first -halfminute’s 
ly,uttered down, the avenue, with the speed of a.| intercourse with a stranger, gives me the key to his 
glad ‘dog, come little Nap. Boo, the son of yellow | head, heart, and. education: Nor does itdepend 
neither on Lavater, Spurz- 
nor Chesterfield; but perhaps, on a combi- 
nafiou of the three; the ‘moral character -shows 
litself inthe expression of ‘the countenance; the 
intellectual, in its construction; whilst the good or 








i on one science alone, 
Nap’s rapid mavemerit, was soon expliined, for) eles 
J 


his shining face and white teeth, he wished “ Massa |; 
Fred a merry Christmas,’ accompanying the sala. | 


, Win ued Pe eee ery a 13 sae atthe, ‘tation with a peculiarly expressive extension of thé 
ecially did they regale themselves with egg-nog— ‘right hand. 


Ebeing a custom saraebis aenans es: peran heater BNC Massa Fred off. too ‘airly. this: mornin’ for | 
‘Rttlement; nay, somé of the votaries of this par+ “Nappy.” 
enlar guise of John Barleycorn, bad the stopt- I was in-good humor with mysel 


\evil impulses of. the neart, exhibit themselves in the 
jaddress of the person.. 
At the first .view of the elder of the two gentle. 


f—with the boy! jen, I wasrstruck with the elegance of his person, 


Pes to assert their right to “ get merry on Christ 
Gas day ;)’ insisting that, from time immemorial, 


ithe day had. been entitled to the privilege of the} 


Mpurth of Jnly, and atthe worst, they helieved the 
lence .woult! be. classed with my Uncle Toby*s 
‘ath.- Formy part, 1 deprecate’such principles: 

facts afe;facts, anil as; much as I Jove they vil- 


Inge <0 nigh to my own home, 1 seorn to give any 
Mher than a trie picture. In truth, kind reader, 


if; theré be a reader Iam resolved to:think 
‘thee kind,) it was not my purpose, nor will Ldetain 
in the vi ) which. however pleasant it be, 
ubtless, 
of common setisey-and much gossip. The climax 
vat the diy approached. Who does not remember 


ye 
a 


hoswseher, possessed of its share/| 


swith evety bey, and let fall a piece of money, |2P4 the beauty of. his counteiance; and) my admi- 
which Nap, seizing, threw a succession of sutimer- ‘ration was joined to surprise, when my father with 
gets, wmtil [thought he‘would break his neck; he! earnestness, presented him. as his old’and valued 
recovered himéelf, howevet, with the quickness of, friend, Mr. Howard. 
Fletcher's Venetian tratiditions, ana scampered off} ‘The younger stranger, Mr. Drab, was a a short 
shouting ‘ burra for Géneral Jackson.” \dapperman, who, f flattered: myselij I understood 
Uf there is any thipg do particularly fancy, next jyaat the first glance-—that glance took in bie high- 
ito indolence and. huntings and falling in a 52 RAN boots, and his very fall hat; his complexion 
last is a matter of.oourse, (1 4m not yet past twen-/'and hair were of'the same cotor——red ;—bis coat 
five) and ranks first among them all—vide Rousseau liwas drab, *his waistcoat’ drab, drab all over; and 
}and. Lord Byron James K. Paulding, and McDon-, as neat as——— there is no better comparison than’ 
ald Ch ; pat to these boons of» life—it is plea-| \ the old one;—~as if-he had just come ftom a band- 
sant to. uiger’ ‘Tong at-table on Christmas, or any | |box,;—dnd seriousiy, it would have been tio difficult 
other holy-day, in the society of generons,: cul-||matter to have folded him into’ene of those mod 
tivated; clever fellows; not fot the’ sake of noisy |'ern travelling conveniences. 
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idle men are always thinking, and in general; | 
not to much purposé: my first thought was to won- | 
der that two persons so dissimilar, should be thas} 
apparently intimate, but almost every  thirig 
concerning men, and women too, is perfectly ex- 
plainable, if people would observe ‘well and wait | 
awhile. i 

Whilst my father was absorbed with the nnex- 
pecteil appearance of his old friend, I was fast} 








gentleman was for once still also. It was evident, | “Why, the yeto came, sure enough, and thecon- 
that no light could be thrown on the subject whilst ||sequence was, to reduce the price of property, you 
ut. dinner; J therefore made an effort to. seem to|}uuderstand.” 

forzet the circumstance that hai disconcerted the} “Then, you haye not soll the lotsy Mr. ‘Drab, 
party, and was about to address jmyself to Mr-|jand invested the proceeds according. to your in- 
Howard, when my father, not forgetting his usnal}|structions?*" 

apology, which by the way, I always deemed in bad 


“1 couldn't sell them, you understand; they 
taste, bezan: 


wouldn't sell at all, after the veto came” 
{his is bachelor’s hall, gentlemen, you must 





discovering as we entered the house; that Nir. Drab | 
was likely to prove a bore; on the other hand, | 
every moment increased my sympathy ani respect) 
lor his companion, There was an abstraeted and | 





“D——n the veto,” said the old map, and drop- 
therefore exeuse the fare.” pel the subject. 


Now the truth is, the dinner and wines, would Mr. Retherwood was not fond of words; he knew 
het have been despised by, my Lord Galeston him-||that when a thing is doue, there is’ no’ help for it; 
self, and as to the pun, use had made me familiar ||he therefore said nothing about the mismaangement 











melanchely expression: in his. pale face as be con-| 
versed, holding my father’s hand in his, that crea-|| 
ted in my mind an uncommon interest for him, an | 
almost painful curiosity to know bis history. There }| 
are smiles, even in our own rough sex, that reach a| 
man’s heart; such am one had this stranger; his |) 
soul seemed on his lips—in hiseyes; my father too 
was unusually moved, and looked upon him with |} 
affectijnate concern. | 
There is mystery here, thought I, andif we have 
no, conviviality to-day, we may have a romantic)| 
development; any thing for excitement. 
fatter confides almost every thing to me which 


conoerns himself; 1 am sure therefore, to be admit-|| Howard, striving to appear cheerful, “that | heard 


ted to the sécret, for a secret there is, Tam now 
convinced. Who'can this stranger be? perhaps 
an ewile from one of the South American govern- 





ments; perhaps an emigrant, like onrselvés, come |! carriage, which I supposed my own, the landlord 
L hope of the inn, interrupted me: ‘this carviage is for Mr. 


to reside near us: he will hunt with me, 


My \\soil, and conveniently nigh to the city,” 


with it, and none of the rest of the company. im- 
agined there was a pun intended. 

“How long have you lived in this country ?? said 
Howard, addressing Mr. Rotherwoo:l. 

Now was Drab, pausing over a huge morsel oy 
yeuison, ali attention, eyes, ears and mouth. 


of his agent, whom he had never before seen, and 
who, he resolved hé would never see again. 

Poor Lrab! conscious of ‘his error, im pursuing 
his own course, to which he had been tempted by 
the prospect of the per centum, wanifested the 


mortification nataral to the exposure'of his inis- 
“Some three or four ye ars; soon after [ Jast met |}conduct. 


you in New York, I took up the Emigrant’s march, 
and after a few month’s reconnoissance, fixed my ||embarrassment, by asking him to take wine; he 


abode where yon have found me, and a very pleas.|| passed the bottle, and enquired, “what newsin Cine 
ant residence L assure you, itis; fine chmate. fine||cinnati ?” 


Young Rotherwood attempted to relieve ‘his 


Drab-had already begun to demunstrate,in vin 
“Jt was most fortunate, my «ear sir,” replied ||reritas. He drank off his wine, and feeling reas- 
sured by the kindness of young Rotherwood, pre- 
pared to give vent to his garrulous nature. 

“The news is, that the merchants are cracking 
fast enough; the city is going down as fast as she 
got up, you understand.” 

‘sHave there been many failures?” 


lof you, on the point, as I was, of continuing my 
jjourney eastward; I must stand indebted to Mr. 
Drab for the information, for as I was getting into 


with all my beart it is so; he may be Donj|Drab, sir.’ Mr. Drab, said 1, looking around for 
Miguel himself, seeking refuge; my father spent||my,.portmantean : ‘yes sir, the gentleman you have 
some years ‘abroad, he has a Spanish complexion) |just parted from, he is goingout to Judge Rother- 
too. I had concluded ‘that thinking would not woods.’ ” The old gentleman: alluded to, smiled 
solve the problem, when the sound of ‘dinner'’s|jat the appellation. “I lost no time in uccertain- 
realy, sir,” sent us to the dining room; but what ing from our friend here, who had now made his 
was my astonishment, on entering the room, Mr.||appearance, who Judge Rotherwood was, and you 








Howard started, as if a vision frem the other world |}may be assured, eagerly embraced the opportunity 
had met his eye, and continued to gaze with fixed||which offered, of being conducted immediately to 





attit ude, and quivering lip, regardless of ail around, || your house.” 
on a picturesof my. sister, which was placed:di-| 


rectly opposite the door, throngh which we entered || Young Rotherwood drank with Mr. Drab. 
the apartment. 


“Auld lang syne,” said the old man, with a faint 

i was tod young: when Mary left the United | smile, that lighted a sadder, one on the countenance 
States, to retain any other than’a faint remem- lof his friend, who, doing little honor to the dishes 
brance of‘her, I recollect’ ber kissing. me, and ||before him, relapsed into silence, and seemed to 
promising to send me a Shetland pony, bat on the| abandon himself to the melancholy train of thought 
handsome portrait which had so powerfally attract-| into which the painful expression of his face, in- 
ed Mr. Howard’sattention, lh have gazed:for min-|\dicated that he had fallen, and from whick he had 


“Come, Howard, fill your glass,” said the host. 


“I guess you'd think so; there is A. B. C. & Co., 


Jo. Slocum, & Co., and. half a dozen more like 
*em, and when the big fish go, you understand, the 
small fry must follow, he! he!—The city is done, 
sir,—weuldo’t give the snap 0 my finger for her 
chance, sir.”” 


“Done, sir!” said young Rotherwood ; “that she 
has experienced a check, there can be, I imagine. 


no doubt, but by virtue of her own energies, she 


will recover, and the-day which shalhrestore her 
prosperity is not far off, supported as she is by an 
immense-extent of country, peopled with the mast 
industrious citizens, and containing within herselt, 
all the elements of greatness; be assured, a hun- 
dred vetoes could not stay her march onward ; they 
might retard, but they could not prevent the proud 
destiny that awaits her.” 

Drab was a little abashed by the warmth of 


utes together, many a time, and oft. 

It is a singularly beautiful painting, so © rare, in- 
deed, that the first: impression of the beholder iss 
that fie sees the'fruit of a-muster’s fancy, and not 
a ‘copy of natare. It isa full length, painted ap- 
parently, when the original \was about eighteen 
the dress is entirely white, the hair auburn, parted 
on her polished forehead, a:/a madonna, and its 
only ornament a*singlé damask rose, Her full, 
dark eye, and long silken Jashes-—ber pale and 
lovely featares, which appear to ‘be just forgetting 
a smile, added tothe majestic contour of her head, 
and the exquisite symmetry of ber person, make 
the heart yearn to look-upon such an original. 

All eyes, save my father’s, were turned to the 
face of the stranger, who continued motionless and 
absorbed with the objeet before him, until. admon- 
ished ‘by his tiost, he moved to a window, apparent- 
ly looking onthe scene without; but so strongly 
was my attention drawn towards him, by his mys- 
terioas behaviour, that:my eyes would not: Jeave 
him; he was ‘struggling with hisfeelings. .What 
could ‘this mean?. We seated ourselves at table. 
My father in silence, Mr. Howard in abstracted 


gloom, myself im wondér and doubt, and the Drab/jinterest.” 


Rotherweod, but the wine he had taken embolden- 
ed him, and he answered, “Don’t agree with you, 
It was plain to young Rotherwood, that dinner||sir; give mea city that’s built on a rock, you un- 
over, his absence, as well as that of Mr. Drab,;}\derstand; and 1 rather guess you'll Gad ours was 
would be particularly desired; he accordingly re-|jbuilt on the sand. Judge!” continued Drab in a 
solved to effect such a movement. lond and interrogating tone, “don’t you agree with 
“You were expécted a long time since,” said|j;me 299, . 
the host to Mr. Drab. “know very little about it,” was the reply. 
“Yes sir, but wishing to make the best bargain}}, “You have been in Cincinnati, Judge, havn't 
for you, you understand, [ put off selling the lots,|/you!”’ . 
thinking that by waiting awhile, realestate woulé|}, “Never!” 
rise, and so afford a better specyjation, you under-|} «You have, havn’t you?”said Drab, addressing 
stand ; eouldn’t do much business 1n my line to-day, ||the son. 
sol thought | would come up and let you know 
how your property stood.” Young Rotherwood, resolving to get rid of his 
“Why, sir, hayn’t you sold it, as I desired you.” loquacious neighbor on the right, endeavored to 
“No.sir, the fact is, you anderstand, there was|jdraw out the stranger‘on his ieft; but Drab had 
a good deal of talk about the yeto some time ago ;}|got an impetus, and there was no stopping him. 
some thought that Jackson would yeto the bank,|| “I wonder Judge,” continued he, “who painted 
and some said he would not; now I wis dne of|ithat handsome picture?” he had noticed the emo- 
thuse who didn’t think he would, and knowing,|ition of Howard on beholding the portrait, and was 
that if the:veio didn’t come, why, property would|| resolved to find ont its meaning, - 
sell better, you understand, delayed selling, you}| “Sit Thomas Lawrence.” : 
anderstand, all for your benefitJudge.” = * “Why, he was an Englishman, wasn’t he? did 
“Well, let us hear how the delay promoted my }/he-ever come over to this country?” 
3 ‘Never!’ 


lin vain attempted to.rally himeelf. 








“Frequently.” 
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* Spose the lady it was taken for, was some re-{| Pat’s message is to this day I believe, claseie‘in the 
jation of yours, Judge?—It Jooks very much like} regiment.” 
your son here.” ! Drab tried to ‘laugh, but he shrewdly suspected 
" Poor Howard could have blasted him. Drab), the story was tot complimentary to him, nor to his 
continued, “Had a likeness of my wife paited the || friend, Mrs. Trof!ope. 
other day, and a right pretty likeness it is, too: The day was now wearing away ; the last rays of 
guess that onecost a good deal the most tho’; O,||the setting sun giltled the crimsom curtains of the 
1 know it must; Judge ifl may be so bold, how|! we stern windows.of the apartment, when Mr. Drab 
much did that cost?” liexpressed an inclination to return to tne village, 

1 do not remember,” l'as the night promised to be fair, it was his intention, 

“Ak, well, I didn’t know, my wife’s cost twenty|/to reach home before morning. Howard urging, 
dollars, *twas twenty-five altogether, frame and la desire to converse with his host before taking} 
all, °*Twas confounded extravagant, Vllown, but ijleave, Frederic Rotherwood and Drab adjourned 
she teased, and teased, and teased, you understand, ito the drawing-room, and left the two friends to- 
and when a man’s wife has a mind to, she can'|¢ether. 








tegrity of its defender, even tho’ preju.ice assist 
the convictiun of its justice; tight or wrong what 
matters it to me, if I believe it right?” 

Nir. Rotherwood knew his friend too well, to 
wish to prolong the discussion, and therefore waiv- 
ed thesubject. Various topics occupied the friends 
til the evening was half spent, when Nap entered 
with a message from Mr. Drab, enquiring if his 
companion was inclined to set off soon for the vil- 
lage? Howard replied in the affirmative. 

“By the way,” said Mr Rotherwood, “you seem 
to have found an old acquaintance in our littl 
friend.? 

“Yes, he was a student of law in my office,some 
years ago; he emigrated to_ this country, in the 





. » . s | al ee , 
tease him out of a most any’thing, Judge.” || Tell me, my dear sir,” said Howard, “what 


Drab’s rough hand had touched a delicate chord :||brought yon to reside in this country ?”” | 
had he thrust a dagger into the old man, hecould||, “My wife, you are aware, went with Mary to| 
scarce have given more pais. For the moment, he! England; at the expiration of the visit she origin-| 
almost suspected the fellow to be impudent; he/|/ally proposed, she lingered among her friends, wri-| 
moved uneasy in his chair, and looked angrily. ||ting me that she wonld return in the next packet, | 

Howard fearing that Drab would revert to the|jand this she continued to do for years, always 
picture, interrupted him as he was about to speak |coming out in the next ship, until at length, the in- 
again,—“Is your’sa gay city, Mr. Drab?” || telligence of her death, set me , that is, all ob- 

“Very, sir; that.is before the veto it was, you} jectious to emigration were removed. New York 
understand, tho’. now, I rather guess some of the|\had long ceased to possess, for me, auy other than 
high-flyers will have to haul ina Jittle, ” ||painful associations, and I came here to change 

‘Don’t you mingle in the yay scenes, Mr. Drab?” thie scene, to seek in a’new land, as much quiet as 

“Ah, well, not much; much as I can do to mind ||©#" remain to me in this world, My son gladly 


my own business, you onderstand; and between || S4me with me, and lam now going to beseech 








jhope, I suppose, of gaining. fame and fortune, but 
ithe former being out of the question, he wisely re- 
solved to secure the latter; and abandoning the 
bar, for which he never bad any talent, he became 
broker, speculator, agent, etc. I had commissioned 
him to attend to some little affairs of mine in the 
city, and appointed to meet him, in the village, 
through which, I was aware my journey woukl 
lead me; he came accordingly, and to this cireum- 
stance, I owe, as I before remarked, the happiness 
of meeting you.” 

“He is a troublesome chap enough,” said Mr. 
Rotherwood, “but the good service he has render- 
ed, by discovering to you my retreat, has made 
ample amends.” 








ourselves, gentlemen, I don’t. think much. of the you, my dear sir, to give up the erratic life you 
refinement of Cincinnati ; I know it has been might-||have been so many years leading, and stay with 
y “ r i] > aa J Bice s atial . 
ily cracked. up for good society, but I havn't seen|/™e+ We shall contrive to beguile the days, and be 
. ~ hoe — ’ 
any rea} genteel, since I came to the place; { go! as happy as three such bachelors may be.” 
for Mrs. Trollope, you understand, and 1 guess} The restraint which the presence. of strangers 
. - , 76 > 
you'll find that she knew a thing or.two about || had thrown on Howard, was now removed, and he 
|\yieldéd himself to the painful luxury of gazing 
“Mrs. Trollope,” said young Rotherwood, laugh-|(""° = yo penny guredmers, awaking, oie 
ingly, “reminds me‘of Pat MLear vet iade ww A lever, from his reverie, he turned to his old friend,— 
sake Sita a 3 = “~ \\“stay with you—here—without action! the ali- 
to apply the etory to you, Drab, by any means—|| “ wath ser 
, a j;jment of my life; here/—without change of scene! 
certainly not: Some three or four years ago, on’! Sthont exeat 7 t? broodi : the heswi 
leaving college, | was on a visit to a friend of mine, ||" oe we pec , ‘op cigaie et ~ semanas 
+ Th, . y-gO aays.—.N0— Impossinie. 
a young Lieutenant of artillery, who was then) Abe gy Ata Se RY 
, || but lowering his yoice and pointing to the picture, 
juartered at one of the garrisons on the sea-board. || be NE lo , 
Aé the. daase: etation:Atedthed te’ ‘the obit.in the ll? added, “if I Jive, my friend, to worship at that 
ale nite af ditties pee Pat Mroary, ° He had || Shrines ) will sometimes make a-pilgrimage hither. 
my ver A fa el ae Ye : . ||L leave you to-night, for New York; from thence 
formerly held a’ commission»in the army, but On|; shall sailfor my native state 
its reorganization after the war, Mr. M*Leary was)|. J fen tae 
oe |jing the event, even to accomplish my own selfish 
among the outs; he contrived, however, to secure Pre 


Cincinnati, new mind, |. tel] you.” 


to himself the appointment, which at the time I}| 
speak of, he enjoyed, and chiefly I suppose, from 
the fact of his having been in the service, added to 
certain amusing qualities he possessed; Pat was 
admitted by the officers, to a kind of half-footing 
of equality, occasionally dining with the mess, &c. 
Mr. M’Leary was extremely ambitious to be es- 
teemed a gentleman, and not a little jealous of 
those whose claims to that character were indispu- 
table; at the same time, nature had stamped him 
indelibly with vulgarity. 


honorable grave on the 


|birth.”* 


| flashed through his dark eyes, as he repeated— 


“If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honorable death 

Is here ;—vp to the field and give 

Away thy breath. 

Seek out, less often sought than found, 

A soldier’s: graye,—for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


One evening, as we were all seated around the 
mes: table—Pat happened to ‘be there too—an or- 


1 His passionate soul, kindled with enthusiasm, || pause ensued. 


derly brought for the officers, a pacquet of invita- 
tions for the néxt evening, from the Jady of Colonel 
M , the commanding officer. ‘There was one 
more person present, than cards of invitation,— 
there was no note for Mr. M*Leary—nor indeed, 
had he any reason to expect one; his spleen was 
excited to its full tide, and calling to the orderly 
as he was leaving the room,—“Orderly,” says Pat, 
“do you give my compliments to Mrs. M 








’ 


and tell her from me, that Patrick M'Leary has} 


been in company she wouldn't be seen in.” 
It was thought a capital joke; the whole party 


After a short pause, the effervescence of How- 
ard’s excited feelings, being somewhat abated, his 
friend endeavored to dissuade him. from his design, 
arguing that the justice of the cause in which his 
state had threatened to take up atms, was at the 
best doubtful; it pained the old man to the heart, 
to fear that such a gallant spirit, might be sacri- 
ficeds on ‘the altar of unholy and misguided ambi- 
tion. 

“Bethink you, Howard, of the cause; cam you 
apart from prejudice, believe it just?” ° 

“That cause is right,” replied Howard, “which 


The best of friends must part:—the carriage 
||drove up,—*PH sell your lots as soon as possible, 
Judge, you understand,” said Drab, 

{| Tbe God bless ye’s and adieus were exchanged, 
land the parties separated. 

|} Seon after the departure of Mr. Howard and 
\|Drab, the father and son were seated together in 
the dining room. The decanters and glasses had 
been taken away; a. cheerful wood fire blazed on 
the hearth; all wasstillness and retirement—affor- 
ding, as Frederic thought, a favorable opportunity 
to learn the history of the man, whose fortunes 
seemed to have been cunnected with those of his 
own family. 

“Fred,” said the old man, after a short silence, 
in which the former bad been indulging his fancy 
concerning the nature of Howard's relation, and 


Not ‘surely wish- which he believed was now to be revealed.— 


 Fred—-to-morrow, do you write to Drab, and 


\death, but should the war which is feared, take||desire him to return to me, or destroy the power 
\place, f hope in defence of its rights, to find an|jof attorney which he holds; and don’t forget to 
soil that: gave ime||request him to acknowledge your letter.” 


The son signified his obedience, and another 
Frederic, in the hope of drawing 
his father’s attention tothe picture which had for- 
med.so important a feature in the events of the 
day, placed himself in a position to look upon it. 
The father continued silent. “I have often 
thought,” remarked the son, reseating himself, “the 
death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, enviable.” 

“« Why my boy, you are not tired of life, surely.’ 

“ God forbid, sir, but the youngest must pay the 
debt, some diry or other—Looking, just now, on the 
portrait, the sight of which excited your friend Mr. 
Howard, so much to day, my thoughts adverted to 
the artist who painted it; and thence, to the cir- 
cumstance of hisdeath; he died, if you remember, 
in his chair, not many years since, in the act of 
reading a book,and apparently without the elight- 
est pain, or consciousness that he agas quitting this 
existence; he was in good health; and so gentle 
was his exit, that the book he was reading, rested, 
even where it did, when its contents were passing 
to that brain now inanimate as itself. 

The old man said not; whether he agreed with, 























save M’Leary, were convulsed with laughter, and 





we deem co; at least so far, as is involved the in- 


or differed from the sentiment his son had exprés~ 
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sed; bat regarding hin—*“ Fred, I shall give you || ified himself for the bar,—retired from the service—and set- 
the story of Howard, however unhappy it is: you ‘a in New York. His fine talents were gradually developed, 
- ful f . ||great success placed him, in a few years, among the Laren ne 

may glean something use - ae it. j é \led advocatés of thecity. He wasa striking example of the 
“There are few events of my life with which You |! union of untifing industry with talents of so high an order, | 
are unacquainted. This history, however, has/||that they were slightly, if at all removed from genius—that | 
hitherto been withheld from you; and were it not), ™any, unfortunate endowment—alluring its possesssor iuto | 


. f dev hav Leak won the mazes of indolence, and chaining him there, even until) 
that the circumstances of to-day have exe! YOUr |} the brilliant abilities that tempted the wanderer, have lost thieir| 


sympathies and curiosity, you should not aow be || vividness and power. 
pained by the communication. Mr. Rotherwvod’ Thus gifted, how could Howard fail of success? It was not 
and his son were like brothers to each other, and |long, too, ere he had a double spur to exeruon: his mother de- 


although the son never forgot the deference due to|}Ppended on him. for support, and ata boarding schoo! in New| 


ihe, : ; 
4 ana . York, he had seen a face so beautiful!—he would not, he could 
a parent, yet in the frankness of friendship, were | 7 , 


igh jt 3 aes |jnot dismiss the vision; but clinging to 1t, resolved to press for- 
fumiliarly exposed to him, all the son's foibles, pet-|| arg to fame and independence, in the hope, that thereby 


plexities, hopes, fears, and speculations; whilst || his day-dream might be realized. He invited his mother from 


the father, on his part, opened to his son almost in|/her native home, to the city of his adoption, Fortune smiled 


an equal degree, the recesses of his own heurt ;||°" him. The integrity of his character, and the elegance and | 


r . j d jaccuracy of his legal attainments, won “golden opinions” 
naturally communicative to those he loved; an || from all men; whilst his manly bearing, his lighter aceomplish- 


thrown in the vale of life, when the conventional || ments, and the uncommon beauty of his person, made him 
restraints, and artificial dignity are dismissed as |/‘‘the observed of all observers” with the reigningsex. His 


rain an wortlon—in_ tho vale of fey toy im "sm hewn, needs i 
bued with corroding regrets, with one being in the! He was courted and caressed. Te forum rang with his elo-| 
world to love, and lean upon; no wonder was it, quence. He basked in the smiles of beauty, and heard prais- | 
that the barriers, too often perhaps, existing be-| es, that even envy could not withhold. 
tween father and son, were in this instance almost | 'oward’s was a tlittering career for so younga man. A'| 


: fl . ,|Weaker understanding might have been dazzled by the admi- | 
entirely banished, and that she effect was the ming- |;fation that he excited, but the same genius that led him to the | 
ling of the best feelings of the heart. 


jleminence, whispered him to beware of the slippery places | 
“It has been frequently remarked,” continued || from which, many equally elevated, had fallen. 
the fatber, “that a greater portion of all the mis-}} THe magnet, tho’ unseen, loses not its power; Howard 


¢ ‘ as ian ; ». |/¢herished his passion for the lovely school-girl, until at !ength, 
eries to which our nature is liable, whether of indi- \ his good fortune, seeming resolved not to desert him, intro- 


dividuals, families or nations, may be traced to the|/duced him to the father of Mary Rotherwood—his beau ideal 
same source whence flow nearly all the joys of life;|}of beauty in woman. 


like that beautiful plant, which yields at once the| Mr. Rotherwood had retired from mercantile life in possess- 
adli : > the shoiwethhinnns " _|ion of avery large estate. He devoted much of his time in 
deadliest poison an © CASIOCE Donsy-— WOMAN ; ng the society of the learned and polite of every age, 


1 cultiv 
3 particularly fond of companions younger than him- 








and whilst I feel that many years’ embittered ex-!/ put 
istence, was the ministering of her who should have ||self; and there were among such of his friends, none who 
been a kinder mate to me; [ cannot acquit myself | held s0 fair a place in his regard, as Henry Howard. 

q el Mary Rotherwood had now completed her education, and 
of weakness—and this itis that gives the edge to was doing the honors of her father’s house, and tho’ many a} 
my sorrows, which if they did not encourage, ya suitor pressed more golden claims to her favor, yet on none 
vented that continued and firm opposition to her|/did she smile half so kindly, as on Howard. She was a girl 
unhappy plans, that should have stayed their ripen-| 


of surpas-ing beauty, and grace; her every movement seemed 
. . th f ic ; : i 
ing, ond .anvell-thase beings from their detested | made to the sound of unheard music ; she was accomplished 
fruit. 


too, beyond the usual scope of polite attainments, and benevo- 
lent, as human nature can be, 

‘The best of men are weak, my boy; and he|| “We were a happy circle,” thus ran one of the letters of 
who possesses the rarest virtues, will be often found ||Mr- Retherwood. “Howard loved her with romantic devo- 
weighed down by some fatal foible. In truth, the 
exposure of one’s weak points, frequently strength- 


tedness, and in the enthusiasm of her nature, she returned 
his passion. They were plighted to each other. The days 
ens the confidence with which we rely on his gene- 
ral character. 


passed in unalloyed enjoyment. Mary was the happiest of 
“ My son, if you ever marry, and havea daugh-| 


the happy; a lover who adored her, a father who doated on 
her; in the spring-time of life—she was just seventeen ;—-the 
world seemed a paradise to her young imagination. I feel 
ter beautiful as the houries, never give her a step-| Sewn yt ber. "tot eitaaalinn ee 
mother. Your own mother, (God rest her gentle ||and hear that voice sweeter than music, saying in accents of 
spirit!) died, as you have heard before, at your||sature’s eloquence, “they teil me, dear father, of happier 
birth. For several years after Lremained unmar- 
ried. | intended thus to remain forever, but al 
man’s plans in life are, you will find, often illusory ; | 
fate decreed otherwise. There appeared the pre-| 


worlds; I cannot be happier than I am here!” Alas! ‘our 
flower was in flushing, when blighting was nearest.’ ” 

sages of the storm, which was to wreck nearly al]! 

my hopes and happiness. 


Among the fashionable women who figured in the gay 
“Time, that kind antidote to human ills, had} 


world of Gotham at this time, was Maria Gage. She belong. 
laid his healing hand upon my griefs; but the unex-| 


ed to a noble family in England, and had in her youth, been 
celebrated for her beauty, wit, and accomplishments ; but she 
pected appearance of Howard to day, has opened | 
my wounds afresh, and they must blee"*——_ 


was heartless as she wassagacious ; art had completed what na- 
Here the old man’s: voice failed him; and point- 


tur® began, and made her a finished coquette, and mancuver- 

er. She wasa high-bred woman, and although long pastthe 

zenith of the influence of her charms, still retained her fond- 

ness for, and’ moved with eclat in society. 

Miss Gage was portionless. She had been dependant from 

her childhood on the kindness of relations, but at length, ex- 

, hausted their hospitality ; and her star being on the wane in 

ing, as he placed in his son’s hand a key, to a small ||the fashionable world of London, it came Over to set in New 

nd beautifully ornamented eseritoir in one corner || ¥°'*- 

y= th t Ae he lofi him to bieeslitare 3 She fixed her residence with a family who were distantly 

be wap vs i ux shad related to her, and with whom, my own had been for many} 

tigations. 3 years on terms of infimacy. She was caressed at once by the 
The young man lost no time in applying the key 
to the designated depository, which contained ‘a 
variety of private papers belonging to his father. 
Sundry letters and memoranda were found, from 

which were gleaned the following story. 

Henry Howard was born in South Carolina; he was educa- 
ted for the military profession, and served as Lieutenant ir the 

Army; but aspiring to.a more active life than he found his 

own profession intime of peace to afford, and aiming too. at 


vastly genteel—and then she was Cousin to Lord Delamore. 
My daughter. too, fell into the train of the English woman 
of noble birth, : distivgue manners; and ere a fortnight, 
Maria Gage and Mary Rotherwood, although the former had 
numbered full twice the summers of the latter, wer2 the “in- 


Never mind the prelude, my dear W———-; in less than six 


haut ton of the city, so very high bred was Miss Gage—so | 


imitable inseparabies.” | 


months, Maria Gage became my wife! Miss Gage was de- |) 
voted to Fastsand Festivals, and at her request, we were fnar- | 





Now was she the established and legal mistress of my house 
and poor Mary began soon to feel the consequences. : 

To do Mrs Rotherwood justice, she was no hypocrite~after 
marriage; with the utmost good breeding. she asserted her 
rights. She reformed every thing in my household ; she had 
herown way in spite of me; she introduced a thousand inno 
vations among my servants, my furniture, my carriages, hor. 
ses, etc. ; why should I disguise it? she was a tartar! my hon 
ey moon—hovey moon! ha! ha! was gail and wormwoud 
The seeds were of my own planting, and the fruit demanded 
my acknowledgment. Affairs proeéeded, wearing a brilliant 
exterior, whilst the core was misery ! 

My wite’s foolish extravagance, however, was air in the 


\jbalance. My wealth was great; it would have supported the 


dignity of a Duke. She laid plans to destroy the fair visions 
of bliss, which nature, truth and virtue, held tothe view of 
Mary and her lover. 

She threw aside the mask she had worn on her first intima 
ey with Mary, and jealous of her youth and beauty,—and 
must I add, of my affection for my own child!—she left no 
means untried to disturb the harmony betweenus. She sought 
by the most subtle inuendos to undermine the mutual con- 
fidence between my daughter and her lover, and at times, she 
partially succeeded in mingling poison with their cup.” 

Here the letter was defaced, and Frederic was unable to 
gather any thing further from it, but from other memoranda 
which he discovered, he pursued the narrative. 

The singularity of Mrs. Rotherwood’s manners towards 
Howard, did not escape his notice, and not without some 
cause, his almost morbid sensibility, suggested it to arise from 
her contempt for his family; nor could he at all times suppress 
the fear, that by the means of the influence which she sedu- 
lousty strove to exert over Miss Rotherwood, these aristocrat 
ic prejudices might be extended to that breast, which abuve ali 
others, he would have untainted by them. 

“When a victim is sentenced, it is easy to gather in the 
nearest thicket, sticks for the fire of the sacrifice,” The step 
mother was indefatigable in her endeavors to embitter the 
bliss which she hated. She had another motive tov, for cer 
tain insinuations and fabrications, by which she shaded those 
tender communions that made life all sunshine to the lovers 
She knew that suspicions once admitted, linger long, and that 
the deepest love, often lives in breasts of deepest pride. and 
quickest sensibilities ; that in such bosoms, when distrust finds 
its way, trifles light as air will foster it; and cruelly did she 
avail herself of her knowledge of the human heart. 

The lovers met often, and readily explained the differences 
which the foe created; yet though they parted to-night, in 
confidence and happiness, as in former days, the malice of 
their ingenious turmentor, might mar the morrow. . Mr, Roth 
erwood saw with pain, the unkind disposition of his wife to 
ward Mary and Howard, and strove to remove it; but like 
many another amiable spouse, in that day, and this, he could 
neither dispel her obduracy by gentle expostulation, nor sup 
press it by command. 

One evening, near the close of winter, Mr. Rotherwood 
and his wife were seated in the drawing-room; he had been 
for many minutes gazing in silence on the bright fire which 
burned in the grate, thinking of the happy faces it’ used to 
shineupon, and wondering that envy and malice, ¢hould ever 
be united to beauty and intelligence, when the lady, as if 
reading his thoughts, interrupted them. 

“T do not approve of this match, Mr. Rotherwood.” 

“I am aware of that, my dear, and am very sorry for it.” 

“With your wealth, you should seek a prouder alliance; 
some man of family. Mr. Howard is a highly respectable 
person, but you know, my dear, that after all, family is every 
thing” 

“I know that honor is every thing. I know that reputation» 
talents, and the noblest of souls, make Mr. Howard wortliy of 
the finest woman in the land—in this, or any other land,—he 
is not second cousin to a Lord, ’tis true, but he is deserving 
of my daughter, and he shal! be my son-in-law.” 

“That is,” replied Mrs. Rotherwood, “if no accident oceurs 
to prevent.” 

“T trust, uo accident will occur to prevent their marriage 
in a few weeks: Edream not the’ possibility of any impedi 
mient, save from the hand of God.” 

“Tt is so unpleasant,” resumed Mrs. Rotherwood, “tu hear 
the question continually asked, ‘of what family is Mr. How- 
ard?’ and then his mother living in town—her education—her 
jmanners,—one cannot visit her surely.” 

“Howard’s mcther does not aspire to fashionable life, and 
{make no doubt, shewill willingly dispense with Mrs, Roth- 
erwood’s visits.” 

“J don’t care whether she would or no: Iam very certain 
.f shall never trouble her.” : 

Mrs. Rotherwood saw that her spouse was more spirited 
than usual, and like a skilful general, she resolved to change 


her mode of attack. 
“Mary is a sweet girl,” continued she, after a short silence; 


“a beautiful git—she is extremely well edacated too—an un- 
|comnonly genteel girl—and so amiable.”’ 
“She is truly, all that you have suid; she is a rare treasure 














greater ability to supply the wants of an aged mother, he qual riéd on Christmas. 


God bless her !” 


; 
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“She has quite the air Anglaise,” resumed Mrs. Rotherwood: 
«with Mary’s grace and aec lish ts—her beauty and be- 
witching naivette, what a sensation she would create at Al- 
macks, my dear,” continued Mrs, Rotherwood, wearing a 
simile that was meant to be deluding: “‘you are very wealthy.” 

“Yes thank heaven, I have a handsome estate.” 

“How would you like Mary to marry a Count, or an Honor- 
able, and thus become, yourself as well as she, doubly allied 
to nobilitv?” 

“Mary shall marry an henoradle, and as to family, mine is 
noble enough. My father fought the battles of his country in 
the Revolution. °76 dates the patent of our nobility, and a 
proud one it is.” 

“This is all very well—very well—you understand me; I 
refer to title. I do not deny, nay, every body agrees that Mr. 
Howard is an highly honorable man.” 

“Truly, [cannot say, that {I shuuld be so silly as to object 
»4 the score of title, were the Count or the Honvrable a clever 
tellow, for { suppose title makes a man neither worse nor bet- 
ser, but Mary is happily provided for. Why ask with so 
much meaning, this question?” 

“Oh, nothing! I was only thinking, how delightful if such 
a thing could have been. By the way, dic I tell vou, Mr. 
Rotherwood, that my cousin, the Honorable George Fitzroy, 
tad resolved on making a visit to the United States?” 

“You certainly did not.” 

“That is, by the last letter I got from Lady Emily, he talk- 
ed of comming out; how much JI wish he would come, I long 
to behold something recherche; he isasplendid young man— 
great favorite of mine—you would like him very much, Mr. 
Rotherwood.” 

Mrs. Rothersvood knew that she had that day received a 
letter from her cousin George Fitzroy, announcing that he had 
taken ship for New York, and would sail in a few days; she 
knew too, his trans-atlantic inducement—she knew that he 
was couring to reeruit his decayed fortunes, by marrying the 
rich and beautiful Mary Rotherwood. She knew that she 
would aid his suit, and was confident of success. His family 
consequence, and her own, arts, would Operate on the vanity 
and yieldingness of her husband, which combined with the 
elegant person and address of the new suitor, helped on too, 
by the consequences of an easily to be excited jealousy and 
pride on the part ef Howard, would secure to her the much 
wished for accomplishment. 

“T shall be very glad,” replied the husband, “to receive and 
entertain any relation of yours, who may do me the favor of 
a visit.” 

“He is the youngest son of Lord Delamore,—resided a Jong 
time ou the continent—made the usual tour, and has lately 
returned to England; he wishes to finish his travels witha 
visit to the United States. I hope he may come, you would 
be delighted with George, he is so very elegant—bas sucha 
travelled air; he is esteemed the most polished man in London, 
always excepting his majesty, who by the way, George is said 
to resemble very much; indeed, I think he bears a strong like- 
ness to the Royal Family.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope your cousin will come over; we 
sivall endeavor to make his visit agreeable to him. ” 

‘The conversation drew, like most other colloquies, but more 
amicably than many, to a close; and such was the amiable 
and credulous temper of the husband, and such the sagacious 
and agreeable manner of the lady, that Mr. Rotherwood felt 
something like gratified vanity, as he thought of her high 
birth, and polished education, He looked on the fire again, 
and was silent; nor can it be denied that reflections very like 
these occupied his mind. 

“I have already a considerable degree of consequence. If 
this high-born aristocrat weds my daughter, it will enhance 
the importance of my family; my grand children will be scions 
of nobility; marriage is a lottery; it is not improbable, that 
the blow ef separation from Howard, once over, Mary may 
be happy. I will not persuade her. By Heavens! I would 
nothave her married to this foreigner, and torn from me to 
another land. No—she shall marry one of nature’s noblemen 
—she shall be the wife of Henry Howard; he loves. her, and 
her hand is pledged to him.”’ 

Mr. Rotherwood's reverie was disturbed by the entrance of 
Howard and Mary, who had returned in high sptrits from the 
play. 

Mrs. Rothetwood ‘rejoiced that she had gained, as she be- 
lieved, an approach to her goal, and made every exertion in her 
power to conciliate the estranged good feelings of Howard. 
Nor was she unsuccessful; his “heart, filled with its own hap- 
piness, was ready on the impulse to meet the advances of his 
enemy. The party separated for the night. 

“Remember we ate the best of friends,” said Mrs. Rother- 
wood, to Howard, as they shook hands at parting. He longed 
to think so, and did for the moment, believe that “the course 
of truelove would now runsmooth.” 

“See’st thou that cloud,” said Howard to Mary, as on the 
portico she lingered by his side, ere he bade the last good night. 
“It is just passing away from the full, pale orb; look, it joins 
the rest that had:obscured her light, whilst all before the moon 
isclear. Dear Mary, "tis a type of what our lives shall be, 





and those far distant stars, that twinkle quite down to the hor- 
iggn’s verge, are the bright spots the future bath in store for 

The wind blows cold, love, you had better in. God 
bless thee, Mary,—good night—good night!” 

The morning heeds nor the gay, nor the wretched; it will 
break, opening to the glad a new vista of delight, but robbing, 
alas! the desolate of that happy oblivion, which sleep so 
grateful brings. It brought to Howard the vague suspicions 
and apprehensions that had before tormented him. He dread- 
ed anew Miss Rotherwood’s step-mother, he could not banish 
the impression that she was an enemy to be feared. 

At noon, he madea visit to White Hall street. 

“Not at home, sir.”’ 

He returned in the eveuing. 
Mary?” 

“No, I was at home. 
me.” 

“By Heaven! you have been weeping! { guess the cause. 
Mrs. Rotherwood has e 

“Stay Henry,! have been very sad to-day, and when you 
came this morning, | was notin a state to receive you.” 

“Tell me, I beseech you, tell me all !” 

“It was not much,—a little unhappiness with Mrs. Roth- 
erwood.” 

“Would she were in England,” sighed Howard. 

“Amen,” sighed Mary. 

Mr. Rotherwood presently joined them.—“Come, come 
Howard, I see what you and Mary are talking about; women 
will quarrel, but they love each other the better for it after- 
wards.’ Then turning to Mary, 

“Give us some music, child, something merry, something 
to drive away this nonsense,” and he kissed her beautiful 
forehead. 

“T can’t be merry to-nighit,” said Mary, and as she passed to 
the harp, she looked in her father’s face, and added, in atone 
more sad than arch, but of a bewildering blending of both, 

“I shali sing the most melancholy song I know.” She seat- 
ed herself, and swept the chords. What a subject for a pain- 
ter !—Mary Rotherwood at the harp! 

She was slightly above the middling height, with the foot 
and hand of a fairy. Her rich auburn hair, and her full dark 
eye, fringed with lashes of raven blackness, contrasted toa 
complexion of that peculiar paleness, which should not ber- 
row from the rose its faintest tint, set off a countenance, that 
when lighted by the soul within, rivetted the beholder, and 
made him fear to gaze too long. 

Extending over the strings of the instrument, an arm, ri- 
valling in whiteness,the pearlsthat encircled it, she sang that 
most touching me!ody— 


“You were out this morning, 


My kind step-mother, chose to deny 





“Oh, Mary ! when the wild wind biows, 

And blasts the beauties of the rose; a 

Thy coming fate, to me it shows; 

And lL could weep for Mary.” 
Nature, as if not content with making the songstress peerless 
in beauty, had gifted her with a voice, and pathos, which sent 
every sentiment she sang to the very heart-strings of her lis- 
teners. She imagined the effect her song would produce on 
her father’s feelings; she had sung it before, both to him and 
Howard; but there were circumstances now, that to some, 
made its spiritseem prophetic. She played a lively air, and 
turning suddenly to Howard— 

“Do you know that weare to have a famous visitor.soon, 

from England?—A mo less personage than the Honorable 
George Fitzroy! cousin to Mrs. Frederic Rotherwood! and 
youngest son to my Lord Delamore, of Grosvenor Square, 
London! 
* This was pronounced in a mock heroic tone; but the light. 
ning of thought glanced in Howard's breast, Oh! how unwel- 
comely! over the charms of Mary Rotherwood—her wealth— 
the expected visiter,and thearch enemy, the step-mother. 

‘Where is Mrs. Rotherweod to-niglit?”” enquired Howard, 
“I hope slie is very well.” 

*‘She is not very well, and has retired,” replied Mr. Roth- 
erwood. 

The truth is, he had returned, that day, to repeat plainly and 
firmly, the expression of sentiments most unpleasing to his 
wife, which she, with characteristic vehemeuce, did oppose; 
the result was, as usual when strenuously contradicted, she 
chose to have a head-ache, and keep her own apartment, It 
is due to Mrs. Rotherwood tosay, that after this, being aware 
that herscheme would want its grand impulse till the arrival 
of the Honorable George Fitzroy, she most dutifully determi- 
ned to have no more mutinous discussions with her liege 
lord, but contented herself with praising to Mary, her cousin 
George, and wishing so much that Mr. Howard had family; 
nor didske forget, in a manner most seriously trifling, to 
bidhim “ beware of the gay cavalier over the water.” 











Affairs thus proceeded in the Rotherwood house, wearing a 
kind of dubious smoothness, when one morning, ere the équi- 
page of the breakfast rable was removed, Mrs. Rotherwood, 
who was at her usual occupation of that period of the day— 
opening the news-papers and reading aloud the deaths, mar- 
riages, and on dits—read as follows:—“ Arived, Packet ship 
Napeleon; Brigham, master; thirty-three days from London.” 


Adding—‘‘ among the passengers, are the Honorable George 
Fitzroy, and two servants.” 

“ You’llcallon him immediatly, Mr. Rotherwood? Oh, my 
dear Mary, how rejoiced 1 am—you'll be delighted with him, 
child—you must call him cousin—two servants! I dare say 
you will find him at the city hotel—do make haste my dear.” 

Mr. Rotherwood was making all the haste in his power; 
and to say truth, he was not a little vain at thethought of en 
tertaining the honorable George Fitzroy, cousia.to his own 
wife; nor can it be denied, that Mary partook, a very little, 
of the same feeling. 

An hour or twoelapsed, when the Honorable Mr. Fitzroy’s 
servants, pointer dogs, and fowling pieces, were safeiy lodged 
in Whitehall street. 

The days passed on; the sun continued to rise and set as 
usual, 

“Is he not elegant?” said Mrs. Rotherwood to Mary, as one 
evening the ladies were leaving the table, after dinner—* very 
polished! very distingue! the ease and grace of his address! 
how perfectly fascinating! —how do you like him, Mary?” 

“ fe certainly is an elegant young man—has the air nolle— 
he is handsome too.” 

“Do you think him as hansome as Mr. Howard?” 

“T do not: he is not tobe named with Henry, in that par 
ticular; yet his high-bred selfpossession, and the readiness of 
his conversation, which, although. you discern its worldliness, 
is pleasing, make him, altogether, a far more showy person; 
but I am sure Henry has more soul in his little finger, than your 
cousin in his who!e body.” 

“ Oh, you may depend cousin George has an excellent heart.” 

“T should think him amiable,” said Mary, “and he seems 
inteiligent.” 

‘*Mary, I can tell you one thing—hbe is over head in love 
with you: he declares, with enthusiasm, that your songs, your 
beauty and gracefulness, will send him back to England, for he 
cannot”—these were his very words; “ he cannot stay here to 
be sent to the lunatic assylum; you will drive him mad.” 

“T do n’t think,” said Mary, turning to a mirror, “that Man 
uel has arranged my hair with his usual skill this. evening.” 

“ You look bewitehingly to-night—poor George!” 

A servant announced the carriage weiting for the ladies. 

** Bless me, Mary, it is quite late, and cousin George wishes 
to see the beginning of the piece. Cooper plays to night for 
the first time this season. George has never seen him—come, 
let us go.” 

“* Mr. Howard will be here presently,” said Mary; “ he is to 
go with us you know.” 

‘*He makes it so late; I suppose he thinks it very genteel to 
be late.” 

“Mr. Howard does not think so, Madam; he knows that we 
néver gosoearly. I hayeno doubt he will come in good time, 
but I beg you will not wait; Ishall wait for him, and you can 
send back the carriage for us.” 

“I shalldo no such thing. I shall not stir without you: you 
are always so high, if a word, not in his praise, is spoken of 
Mr. Howard—you cannot expect every body to think him 
such a nonpariel as youdo: how old fashioned you are, Mary; 
depend upon it, business hasdetained him. Ha, ha! it is truly 
langhable to see a full grown woman love sick! beside, a little 
respect is due my cousin, who is a stranger—come, child, 
allons.”’ 

Ridicule will sometimes prevail when other means fail. The 
ladies, and the Honorable George Fizroy, set off. They were 
no sooner gone, than Mr. Howard arrived at Whitehall! street. 
His reason for not following the party are not mentioned, but 
tis very certain, he did not join them that evening. The Hon-, 
orable George Fitzroy was now. the lion of the fashionable 
worldof Gotham. He dashed in bis curricle, dined with the 
leaders of the ton, and was a fucus of the glances and gazings 
of ladies and dandies, at routs and ball-rooms. ‘ 

He delighted every body, save one. Mr. Rotherwood admi- 
red him for the continual acd respectful attentions which he 
received from him. Mrs. Rotherwood was sangnine in her 
hopes of success; and Mary’s vanity and that alone—her 
heart had noughtto d5 with it, was flattered by the extrava- 
gant, and well-bred adulation which she coristantiy received 
from him. 

“ Who is our friend that dined with us to-day?” said the 
Honorable Mr. Fitzroy to Mrs. Rotherwood, “ Howard I think 
you call him?” 
bo He is an old acquaintance of Mr. Rotherwood; a lawyer 
of good standing in the town,” 

“ He is the best looking yankeel have seen; very gentieman 
ly man; rather too silent; do n’t believe he uttered above a do. 
zen words during dinner—do you know, Coz, that I suspect 
this same Mr. Howard to be ‘ smit wi’ Mary,’ as runs the song, 
the syren bewildered me with last night.” 

“ He isn ardent adinirer, | believe: who conid be otherwise? 
is she not a sweet girl?” 

* By Heaven! She is a pearl of rare worth—her wealth out 


of the question, Maria, and you know well enough, that an 
accession of these same vulgar pounds, would be most we! 
come to George Fitzroy. Her fortune apart—I am fascinated— 








harmed—captured; in a word, in love—deep—irrecoverably. 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR: DEVOTED TOPOLITE LITERATURE. 





‘ ‘ould T but win this abstract, this essence 2 of allthe ‘Joveliness 
i ever heard or dreamed of, I should be the happiest man in 
Christendom.” 

“George, you were wot to be well versed in the ways of 
the little god; be sure of her, and you shall win her; she ad- 
mites you exceedingly; and that you know, is a fair begin- 
ning.” 

“ Youare grave to-day,” said Mary Rotherwood to How- 
ard, as oue’niorning he sat turning over the leaves of a music 
hook, apparently seeking something, but in reality to hide the 
everie into which the thoughts of Fitzroy had plunged him. 

Have I displeased you? you were so unlike yourself too, 
ist nicht, at Mrs. G———’s—Jooking like Lara returned to 

halls of his fathers; something ailed you, surely, were 
1 not well? and are you not well this morning?,’ 


Lie 
foward urged he common excuse for low spirits, a head- 
we. 

‘Why did you not join us at the Theatre, on Thursday 
ight? we staid sometime for you; I would have remained 
till longer—I wished Mrs. Rotherwood and her cousin to go 
ind Jeave mé, but she insisted on my aecompanying her, and 
you kvow she is such a plague, that I never can elude her, 

Mr. Fitzroy, tog, was in favor of waiting. Mrs. Rotherwood, 

however, overruled us; the carriage was at the door, 

of, Shall I tell you something, Henry? Mr. Fitzroy has 

a very high opinion he admires you extremely, 

yel, exeuse me, you seem to regard him with sometiiing like 

dislike—hanteur 
“Pardon me, Mary, I have never behaved toward the [Hon- 
vrable George Fitzroy with hauteur.” 
“I did not mean hauteur, exactly; 
like lim; and such is your open, honest 
not disgnise your feelings 


and we 


of you; 


nature, that you ean- 
Now, do you notthink, Henry, 
that youare distant in your manuers towards him?” 

“TI am not aware of it; 
“whoyow should be so very 
ble George Fitzroy.” 

Mary was, for the first tine, 2 little piqued. She answered, 


and even were it so, [ do not see 
much interested for the Honora 











lV'itzroy; he isareiation of the family, and a stranger; and 
from the nature of his engagements, cannot remain long in 
New-York; at farthest not more than a fortnight: you will cer-| 
tainly allow, that it is reasonable and proper, to render his 
short stay as agreeableto him as possible.” 

Certainly, certainly; 


the contrary. 


far be it from me to imply ought to 
roy te leave town so soon ? does le return to Engiand?” 

“ No, mot immediately; he will be obliged to sail on the mid- 
dig of next month, and wishesto make the tour of the Uni- 
ted States. before he takes his leave. Be intends printing 
a book, on his return to London, descriptive of 
and customs of our country, and he will have 
night to gather the materials for it.” 

Mhelovers parted—unhappy; 
it least they did not. 

The morrow was one of those bland days, that Mareh some- 
times horiows from May. Broadway glittered with eqvipages, 
bearing the beauty and fashion of the «ity, who, together | 
with throngs of pedestrians, sought eagerly the sunshine and|| 

amy air,so rare in the beginning of spring. 

Fitzroy had ordered his curricle. 


| 


the inanners 


scaree a fort- 


the cause neither could tell, 


** Will you do me the honor to rice this morninz, Coz? ’tisa)} 


five day for a drive.” 

“Itis a sweet day; you had better go, Mary,” 
Rotherwood, 

“4 would ride,” replied Mary, “but am engaged. 
Howard wishes me to call on the L—s to-day, aud I have 
ippOinted to do so, at.2 o’cluck-” 

On the honor of a Knight, you shall return by that hour,’ 
said Mr. Fitzroy. 

“(om this condition L will go; but if you prove a recreant 
Kight,Jook to yeur spurs!’ 

At 2 o'clock, Howard, agreeably to his 2ppointment, 
ut Whitehall street. 

* Not at home, Sir.” 

The tered forth, suvering all the tor- 
nents of the ‘green eyed monster.’ On walking up Broadway, 
he met the detested curricle—saw the Honorable George Fitz- 
roy with the dazzhng Mary Rotherwood by hi« side, and 

uit his home, resolved, that his happiness should hé ‘no lon- 
rer Yrifled with. 

Days passed before he saw the Rotherwoods again; his mor- 


said Mrs. 


called} 


wretched man van 


but you do not seem to]} 


lam pot very much interested for the Honorable George | 


I} 


iy 


Pray, what compels the Honorable George Fitz- 
} | 


Mr.}} 


wood shall never more in me, e, find an obgrusive one,” hetook 
his leave. 

The next morning’sGazette contained, among the = 
the passengers in the ‘ brig Magnolia,’ sailed for Havana, that 
of *Henry Howari,’ 


* Alas! how lizht a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love; 

A something light as air—a look— 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken. 

Ob! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken.” 


“On the 16th April, 18—, embarked in Packet ship Napo- 
| poleon, of New York, for London, the Honorable George Fitz- 


roy and Lady, and three servants; Mrs. Frederic Rotherwood 
and servant.” 





| Years passed away.. The wife of the Honorable George 
| Fitzroy, in tue midst of foreign splendor, knew little happi- 
| ness. Mrs. Rotherwood, who cfter accompanying Mary to 
| London, chose to remain there, (to which her American hus- 
band was nothing loth) continued, till her death, to harass the 
feelings of Mrs. Fitzroy, in Somerset street. as she had former- 
ly persecuted Mary Rotherwood in Whitehall street. The 
| Honorable George Fitzroy’s gaming, horse-racing, et-cétera, 
zreatly diminished his wife’s fortune; death had spared neith- 
ler of her twochbildren; and to join them, ill-health and sorrow 
| were hastening her departure. 
| Amongst the papers before him, Frederic Rotherwood found 
| the following letter from Mary to her father, which seeimed to 
| close the sad story of his sister. 


London, May Vith, 18— 


IMY EVER DEAR FATHER: 


\ With a heart overflowing with tenderness, I am seated 


} prohably for the last time, to writeto you. What a thorny road 
| has ours been for many years past. And when I remem ber 
| how bright it was before, and how utterly bopeless the blank 
| present, rakes the prospect of happiness for the future,I hail 
| With joy the death that shall set me free. 

I would that I could sce you again, but that may not be. 1 
hepe forthe mercy of His, who careth for his desoiate crea 
tures, and with a deep reliance that he will have mercy, I sha'! 
jcalmly die, I pray for you, my dearest fattier, and there is 
lone other being, for whom my tears and fervent prayers, of 
iten flow togetlier—iell him that with my last breath I blessed 
| him; but do not tell him how bifter—bitter, my life hath heen. 
Probably ere this reaches you, shall be where “‘the wicked 
| cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest,” 

Farewell !— 





Your atfectionate Daugliter, 
MARY FITZROY, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

)Primary Geography for Children, om an improved pe 
with twelve maps. aud numerous engravings. By 

| and H, Beecher, Principals of the Western Fecsale 
| Iustitate. Cincinnati—Corey and Fairbank—1833. 
It is the object of this little work, in the lan- 
iguage of the preface, to present the most im- 
| portant geographical kngwledge, in an easy and 
linteresting form, and on such a plan as wil] be 


likely to render it best understood and retained 


ihy young children. It is highly spoken of by 
|those capable of judging of the merits of a work 
| of the kind. _It has. already been introduced 

|into one or two,of our city schools, and. is spo- 
iken of by the teachers as having all the. ease and 
isimplicity of Parley’s Geography, and’ being su- 


matter. 





wid senaitiveness, however, yielded at length to the repested} 
xvlicitations of Mr. Rotherwood,and he found himself once 
more. in the house of his friend. Itisa long headache that 
fasts a week, but the old apology served Howard again, and 
explanations sson placed him and Mary apparently upon 
their wonted terms of confidence; but alas! ere the Honora- 
Ne George Fitzroy was fully discussed, an wolucky sarcasin 
fended the pride. of the lady, who declared. herself “ niis- 
tress of her own actioss, and not in want of a censor.” 

This was more than the sensibility, and Already woanded 
love of Howard could endure; and replying, “ Miss Rother- 





North American Magazine,—Philudelphia—C. Sherman 

&Co. Edited by 5. Ly Fairfield. 

The May number has come to-hand with all 
the promised improvements. The contents are, 
Witchcraft and Demonology ; the Suicide ; Car- 
\bonari ; Cities of the Plain; Memoir of John 
Howard Paine: finale on Italian music; Fine 
Arts; Fresco Painting ; Table Talk; Oriental 
Thought ; Casper Hauser. 





perior to it in the seléction and arrangement of 


Irems.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
given public notice, that in the conflagration of 
the treasury building, nearly all the correspon- 
dence of the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
the establishment of the department tothe 31st 
of March, 1833, was. destroyed. 

‘‘ Indian Wars of the West, containing bio- 
graphical sketches of the early pioneers,” is 
the title of a duodecin.o volume of 240 pages, 
from the fruitful pen of Mr, Flint.—Tnhose edi- 
tors who have been favored with a copy of the 
work speak well of it. 

Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston, are about com- 
mencing the publication of a ‘*Library of Armer- 
ican Biography.’’ The work is to be: superin- 
tended by Jared Sparks, and will undoubtedly 
be one of great interest. It will comprise the 
history and private memoirs of persons who 
have rendered themselves eminent or remark- 
able in America, froin the first discovery of the 
new world, to the present day. It will be pub- 
lished in duodecimo form, averaging about four 
volumes a year. 

The establishment atthe Yellow® 
to be ready for the 
the first of June. 

Dr. Beecher is delivering a course of Lec- 
tures on “ Skepticism,” in the Second Presby- 
terian Church in this city.. 


Springs, is 
reception of visiters against 




















Comfwercran, Excuance.—A public meeting 
was held in this city, on, Wednesday evening of 
last week, for the purpose of adopting rules and 
regulations for the government of the Cineinnati 
Commercial Exchange. Amongst the.resoju- 
tions passed, was one, secommending the estab- 
lishment, which bas been erected at the indi- 
vidual expense of Dr. Oliver. Fairchild, and is 
to be superintended by Messrs. Guibert and 
Hughes, to the countenance and patronage of 
the public. The building of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Exchange, says the Chronicle, oc- 

cupies a beautiful and commanding position on 
|| Front, between Main and Sycamore streets, op- 
\|pesite the quay. It is 26 feet in front, by 120 
in depth, and 4 stories in height, each of which 
is furnished with a portico aud colonade. The 
building contains 75 rooms. The principal di- 
ning room is capable of seating 250 persons at 
table ; there is a second. that will accommodate 
100, and a-third about 80. The bed chambers, 
are very handsomely furnished. The Exchange 
Room ‘is in the second story of the building ; 
and is 36 by 85 feet exclusive of the portico.— 
Although but partially furnished, it contains al- 
ready about 25 maps and charts; the number 
will be doubled in a few days. There are also 
globes, barometers, spy-glasses, and a number 
of valuable newspapers from different quarters 
of the Union. 

been et > Ai 

Greantre Conumn.—The monument erected 
to the memory of the late E:mperer Alexander, 
by the presént autocrat of the Russias, is said to 
be one hundred and sixty feet in height. It is 


of red granite, taken from ac¢elebrated quarry in 
Finland. The pedestal is: square, and is forty 
feethigh. The shaft is round, in one picce, is 
eighty five feet high, twelve feet in diameter at 
the top, and weighs six hundred tons. Jt sup-~ 
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ports a colossal bronze statue, representing an)) 


angel holding a cross. So much for having sat 


upon the throne ofthe Northern Bears; having}! rica, well-written and complimentary to onr, 
been a member of the Holy Alliance, and a broth- country, remarks that'there is nothing more in-| 


er tothe greatest Despot that holds: sceptre. 
Dermot M’Morroveu.—The Christian Ex- 
torical Poem, says. thatthe chief objection to giv- 


ing it. a perusal, is that one might always find | 
something better to read. 





City Iwpgovement.—The Baltimore Satur- 
day Visiter recommends to the authorities of| 
that city, te have the side-walks widened, as a 
gentleman cannot pass a lady without brushing | 
wainst her ‘sleeves en gigot,”” 
to step intothe gutter. This is the best i/em 
we have’seen for a month, 


or being forced | 


Royat Concession.—A. Paris, paper states | 
that the King of Prussia has actually given per- 
mission to functionaries of a very advanced age! 
to appear at Court in paiitaloons instead of state | 
breeches. 





The Rochester Gem says that the lines signed “ Kem- 
hle,”-which we published two or three numbers back, | 
were “not original "ie the person by whonr they were | 
communicated to us.” We thought as much, and at the | 


time expressed Our doubts of their originality. 


MARRIED—In this city, on the 8th inst., 
Rrenarp N. “omuy of Dayton, to Jura Eva) 
Sanvers of this city. 


DIED—On Thursday morning, the 16th inst. 
Mrs. Anne. Eniza, wife of O. M. Spencer. 
Jr. Esq., aged 18 years. The unexpectedness | 
of her death, added poignaney to the deep grief’ 
with which the deceased would have been de- 
plored under any circumstances. She was sud- 


denly cut down in-the midst of youth, and| 


loveliness, and promise: a touching example of|| Englishmen: ase’ willdad enough “te inch’ std 


life’s shortness and uncertainty, .as well as the 
fallacy of human-hopes.—Daily Gazette. 


DIED—In this City, on Thursday, 16th May 
Capt. David Folger, aged 74 years. 
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SUNSET. 


The Sun went down,—and broad ahd’ red 
One moment on the burning wave 

Rested his front of fire, to shed 

A glory round his ocean-grave. 

And. sunset—far and gorgeous hung 

A banter from the wall of heaven— 

A wave of living glory,. flung 

Along the shadowy verge of even:— 

The trees were leaning on the west, 

Like watchers of the golden sky, 
Trembling, as if the sunset's breast 

In that warm light were beating high. 
And Agnes watched the glory. Slow, 
But beautiful the stars came down, 

And onthe skies unyeiled brow 

The bended moon sat like a crown.— Whittier. 


| Basil Hall threw us into a ferment from one end | 
aminer, in reviewing ex-president Adams’ His-| 


| 
| 
iF 


aown countrymen, and no malice or ill will is 


a ee 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
The. Britisli Critic, in a long-article on Ame- 





‘|ed or malicious writers, or perhaps by the ef- 
| forts of some. shrewd and laughter loving carica- 
turist, who knows our weak points and chooses 
\to amuse himself and the British public, by 
tickling ‘and irritating them; argues a strange 
want of.self respect. -It is part of the same 
ill-judged spirit that has collected a crowd at 
the theatre, to hiss from the stage a strolling 
player, because forsooth! he had spoken disre- 
spectfully of our institutions and our country. 
At present there is every disposition among 


comprehensible than our excessive nationality. | 


of the union to the other, and before we had re- | 
| covered trom the irritation caused by his work, 
Mrs. Trollope applied her caustic pen to the | 
tender and unhealed spot, and half goaded us to} 
madness. No books of travels have had. amore, 
extensive circulation in this country than those || the great mass, of Englishmen to do us ample 
of Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope. The former ||justice. Our é€xample is so far quoted to pojnt 
is decidedly’ a clever man as was amply proved la political moral, or to sustain or destroy a pro- 
by several of his works which were read and ||jected political measure, that even we ourselves 
| praised in America before the appearance of his||@re disposed to emile at the frequent inaptness 
| travels; and the latter is certainly a clever wo-)\of the citation. ‘fhe spirit and temper of the 
| man, as the very book which has caused so much | British reviews im reference to this country, 
hatred, malice and all uncharitableness, shows ||bave changed wonderfully during a few years 
1 upon almost every page. Had it. been dull, it,|past—The books of both Hal} and ‘Trollope 
| would have been damned in England and unpub-||have met at the hands of most of the British 
lished here. It is sprightly, graphic and spirit-| critics, and of the mass of Englishmen, precise- 
|ed, and bears the stamp and impress. of a wo-| ly the reception they deserved to meet. “The 
\\man’s mind; a perverted mind, perhaps, but peculiar situation of England at this time; with 
still a woman’s. The reviewer with-trne John|{her reform Parliament, and her political system 
1 Bull complacency remarks, that were some cae| assimilating more and more to our own, natu- 
| 'villing American to publish a couple of volumes|| tally fixes her attention on us, and we feel as- 
|, upon the oddities and absurdities of Englishmen, ||sured that at no period during our existence as 
||as caustic anf as entertaining as those of Mrs, a nation, have her feelings towards us been 
| Trollope, they would soon run to.a third edition, | characterised by half as much kindness, justice, 
''and—proceeds the reviewer—there would be no |and inspartiality, as they are now. 
What then is the cause of this peculiar sen- 


|| boiling blood, no incorrect secretion bile, no 
|\turning of the milk of human kindness to’gall.||sitiveness? We cannot bear to be told of our 
\| There would be a momentary smart, but John || peccadilloes, but we frequently acknowledge the 
'| would soon shake his well larded sides-as. heart- | 
ily as his transatlantic caricaturist could do.| 
| We reply toall this, that we do not believe a) 
| word of it. The revelations of the German} 
prince were not so received, and England still) 
|, writhes under the sting of his scorpion Jash.| 





| 


} 








| 





justice of these small charges»by, setting about 
to amend them, though after a good dea] of smar- 
{ting and wineing.. We have added a new word 
|}to our vocabulary by giving the name © of trol- 
lope to sundry small infringements of the minor 
'|decencies and proprieties of life. But we place 
a|jit in the power of an obscure Scribbler, or a 
re of their fullies or their strolling: player to throw the whole country into 
oddities, provided it is drawn by one of their||a ferment. Hf Basil Hall was so blinded by 
|long taught prejudices that he could not under- 
stand the beauty and harmony of our political 
system, we see no reason why his blunders 
ishould set.the Union in a blaze; or if Mrs. Trol- 
lope chose to write us down as unrefined, be- 
eduse she found not in the cities and villages of 


| the west, which have sprung into existence in the 
| acter. It is not then for them to laugh at our 


bosom of the wildérness as it. were in a night 
|excessive irritability, or to make merry at our! the same elegance, ease and polish which she 
|!ill-advised display of wrath. 


had pictured to herself as forming the charm of 
| Though we think that the reviewer is wrong} London “* good society,” 
\in his estimate of English good nature, we con- 
isider,that he is right in wondering ‘how we can | 
permit. ourselves to fly into a towering passion | 


picture or a caricatu 


‘evident in the composition, but let the satirist! 
| be a foreigner, Jet there be a spirit of gall in 
his quality, let his pen be tipped with the venom 
of jealousy, and if onr burly trans-atlantic: 
friends are willing to receive his ‘applications! 
with composure, we have mistaken their ¢har- 


| 


— 4) 


“4 


‘ 











we surely see no rea- 
son why the poor, woman (deluded, though she 
\be) should be anathematised, 


We have out lived a hundred prejudices which 
when our ‘institutions, or our manners and cus foreign nations, and particularly England, have 
tome, are misunderstood or misrepresented, and|jentertained against us, and if we are true to 
when changes and improvemenits in our political || ourselyes,'to our institutions,, to the gradual 
\and social systemsare snggested. In our opin-| though regular amelioration of our fellow citi- 
|| zens, and to a proper appreciation and just. use | 


ion, this want of command over our tempers—| 
this permitting outselves to be goaded into fury || of our_advantages, the rest of these prejudices 
will soon be removed.— New-York Standard. 
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by the misrepresentations of weak or prejudice! 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 





a 





BURKE, PITT, AND SHERIDAN. | 


Burxr.—He usjially wore'a bliie coat; “cai 


waisteoat, ‘brawn bréeghes; and. grey worste 
stockings; and’ a Wig of fair, cufly hair, made’ 
to Jook-natural.. He-also commonly, used: spec-| 
tacles ; so that itis not easy todescribe his face. 
Bat ¥ noticed that he‘ had atapy wrinkles, and; 
these more of thought than agé. He had.adou-) 
ble chin as it istermed; large postrils, .a rather; 
long. irregular nose, and a wide, and aé it were, 
a loose meith, ‘suchas many public spanpate 
haye. 
nig to; though his attitude was often unbecom- 
img; a8 he wonld keep one hand in his waistcoat. 
pocket, and the other frequently in his bosom, 
and swing his body from side to side, while his! 
leet were fixed to one|spot. Being an Irishman, 
he not only spoke with, an Irish accent, which 
might be excused, but: with an Irish pronucia-! 
tion, for, which there s.,no excuse ;. because | 
English. people .of good education must needs |! 
know how to pronounce their own language, and, 
when an Irishman of discefnment’ and talents, 
speaks differently, it must be because he choo-| 
ses so to do, which is ridiculous: In spite of, 
these objections, such were the charms of his} 
eloquence, his words flowed in so grand a: tor-'}) 
rent, and he so: abounded in happy metaphor, ' 
abd well applied learnnig,thatalthough I have, 
heard him .for -seyeral’ hours together; I do not, 
remember, being conscious of weariness of im-/ 


d ! 
patience, while he was on his le / 


\ 


g3. 
Pitr.—Pitt wasa tall thin man, of a fair skin,} 


and with rather an effeminate gait. He had: 
light ‘colored ‘hair, and grey, watery eyes, and 
a projecting, sharp poited mose, alittle turned | 
up. 
eye-brows, came far out, as may be seen in his} 
statues and busts. His manner of speaking in; 


the House. was-very lordly and commanding 5 


he generally stretched forth his right hand. to its 
utmost length, kept his-left hand on his hip, or 
onthe table, near which he usually steod, and: 
his feet dt'a proper, ditance from each other, and 
spoke deliberately, like a person reading from a, 
well-written, book, and’in'a voice. as Joud .and 
deep almost.as a bell. 

SHERIDAN Sheridan’ ¥ was above the middle. 
beight ; shouldérs'somewhat round’; he had oné 
leg ‘percéptibly Jarger than the other: “His: 
face, in ‘the lower part, was fat, and all over too: 


rosy for a temperate or very discreet man ; eyes, 


most wematkablelarge, of a dark-color,. and 
-bining is if fire-came from, them ;_ when sear, 
and immediately 1 im front of him, few. could bear: 
+o look steadily at bis countenance. An Pro: 
nooneine his brations, be had endless grace and’ 
variety ‘of ‘detions using both arms with such’ 
propriety, “that by” their movements one might, 
fewrly Conjecture what he’ was saying. His, 
voice Kad init alinost évery sort of musical 
sound ;"it was sométimés as sweet - as the notes: 
of w violin; and’ at dtliers as 4 as.an sh 
~Piotzigitt, 


Awnégetes or Bis Pinch French ia- 
dy, who Jou bee sight ‘at two 'yéats old; ‘was poss, 
_sebsed"6F teeiny: talents “which aMevidted her mis- 
fortunesi\/in owriting to her,” it is’said, no ink: 
ssused, But ee are’ bags! we hi 





ep 
ty re * 


_* 
ry 


Hi h F 
is speeches were always worth listen i spelling’ no less correct. 


} Boren brought her to distinguishan A from|! 


His forehead, in the part nearest to his| 


‘! 


Hy paper; and, by the delicacy of her toweb, feeling 


Fevery word with her fingers’. ends., She herself in 
Merriticg makes use of a pencil, as she eould ‘not 
j/ know when her pen was dry; bet.guide onthe pa- 
pef ‘is @ small thin ruler, and of the breadth of her. 
| Weitiog. On finishing a letter, che wets it, so as to}, 
ll fix the trages of her pencil, that they are riot ob-|! 
soured ot effaced; then proceeds to fold and seal 
(it, anid write the direction, all by her own address, 
and without the assistance of any other »person. 
Her writing is very. straight, well cnt, and the 
To reach this singular), 


tionate mother were Jong employed, who, acens-| 
towing her davghter to feel letterscut im cards of} 





a B, and. thus the whale alphabet, and afterwards,’ 
to spell words; then, by the remembrance’ of the}! 
shape of letters, to delineate. them on paper; 
and lastly, to. arrange them so asto form word 
| and sentences. She sews and hems perfectly well, |' 
and inall her works she threads the needle for!) 
herself, however small.”’ 

We-baye a very remarkable instance in Jolin) 


} 





i 


\| intricate roads during the night, orwhen the tracts 


hé has been. several times seen traversing the roads, 


in thevicinity of Buxton; and he has since con- 








gleton, with a view to open. a commfinication to) 
the great London réad, without’ being obliged to! 
passover the mouptzins. — — 


ee ee 


received and may be seen at.this office, is from 
the St. Louis Republican. 


THE ROSE BUD is the. attractive title of 
ah interesting weekly Journal, published .in 
Charleston, 8, €. designed to instruct, improve 
and amuse the youthful mind. It isan object! 
deserving of the highest-praise, to convey infor- 
mation to children and to’corréct their taste, by 
stich means as may impart them pleasure as well. 


‘}and intellectual enjoyments. . -It.is, -however, 
one requiring pectliar tact, discernment and 
knowledge. 


remarkably succeeded i in the design of her work, 


mitted pages of it to ™meimory; and. recite them 


that the Editor’s “Tanguage i is intelligible to her 
most youthful rédders. Dhé- author of «* Jep- 














each letter, she follows them, success) vply and reads ‘sphere 


, 
i 
i 
% 


mechanism, the indefatigable cares of ber affec-}, 


Metcalf, of Manchester; who very lately followed }; 
the occupation of conducting strangers through |, 


were covered withsnow. Add, strange as this may || 
appeut to those who.can see, the employment of i ; 
this man was afterwards that of a projector and 
surveyor of highways in difficult and mountainoas }) 
parts! With the ‘assistance only of a long staff,.| 


ascending preci pices, exploring valleys, and inves-|) 
tigating their several extents, forms, and situation, 
so as to answer his designs in the best mantier. |! 
Most of the roads over the Peak in Derbyshire have}, 
been altered by his directions, particularly those); 


structed a new one between Wilmslow and Con-|! 


[ 


The ‘following ‘notice ofan interesting and‘, 
| well condueted juvenile: publication, which is), 


as instruction, and create a fondness for books |) 


These; the [Editor of the Rese): 
Bud possesses in an eminent degrees and has! 


In onr own city we know of children not five): 
‘|years of age who have been 60 delighted, with) 
this Juvenile Newspaper, that Ahey,, shave coms}). 


| with’ feeling and Propriety 5 ; & gonelusive proof; ”: 


reputation, in. descending from the’ “elevated 
e in which’ herealtivated ‘genius gan ce 
Mel] sustain itself, to guard’ the Simplicity “anc 
purity of youth, to gratify its eunobling wspira- 

‘tions, and give it @ direction that must produce 
(future moral and intelléctual ‘excellence. Well 
‘might @ revérend and respected friend exclaim, 
'“ What an example for American’ mothers, is 
‘presented by this accemplishéd” lady { Would 
\that it might be followéd by our friends “here, 
\80 few of whom devote sufficient attention to 
‘the proper education of their young children *" 

The editor remarks in her proposals, 

“It seems desirable, that while southern 
youth are eagerly perusing the productions, ani 
\studying the manners, of otber sections Of the 
| United States, there should be somé medium, 
(by which to reciprocate corresponding informa, 
jtion. ‘It is truly important that’ the hiterature 
/of our country should ‘be generally circulated, 
yeven from childhood, as it is one of those green 


\sports where there can be rivalry Without con- 
;tention. .. 

‘« The Editor of the Rose-Bud-eske trom pa- 
rents and guardians throughout the Union their 
|:e6-operation in this design.” 





t 








For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE REPLY. 
* You must be in love, : Sir.” 


1 am in tove—a form more bright 
Than noontide’s glittering, burning ray, 
Before me stood both. day, and night, 
Her heavenly magic to display. 
Her heart was all dissolved in love— 
Her soul: anticipated mine— 
An angel sent from heaven above 
In fori was never more divine! 
1 saw her moved. with inward fears, 
As at my gate she mgbtly: stood — 
Now weeping thus—-bat O-her tears 
foil trickling down ia drops of blood !— 
She wept—her soul as dew drops pure, 
With swellig sighs at every breath, 
Revealedia voice more sweet by far 
* Than cygnets in the hour of death.” 
She told her name in words like these— 
E’en yet the sound, methinks, L hear— 
And tn vibrations now. it leaves 
My anxiously saspended ear, 
Her accents were as wild and kind 
parhaa’s, nightly love— 
aul, methought, wy soul reclined 
On same blest mount in wurld’s:above ! 
“My name is Wisdom!’ thus’she spok<: 
“Long. ere the watér-fountaing flawed, 
Or opder. from confusion pepe ¥ 
I was rejoicing with m 3 
But now Pb weep both ig By and night, 
Because | love the sons of men, 
- And’Ohb! the-rare; the sey sig! 
When they returs my love hg 
lve my voice, arith ca by day, 
Nor Jaid me dowa to sleep by night; 
My only, joy and sorrow they, , 
_ My deep despair—my chief.delight. 
And flow witb tears, as-you psnald. 
‘Lvent my unavailing grief : 
Pve cailetl for het petes young ecih old, 
But none have come to my relief!” 
Here ceased hier words—But O, a ook 
Of thrilling Jove ihcessant beamed 
Fronveyes as bright as thuse/that took » 
In.God’s abode, their mystic, sheen.— 
Twas thus déat lady, fitst 1 toyed, 
And dow ty soul is al) on flame; 
But where the beart that isnot moved 
At such @ gveet und -heayenly name? 


_ 


| 
| 


entle C 





tha’s Rash hae t has icst none of her denna 


, 


Rier* 


Then blaiiie me not altho'/T love— 
She wears a mndst noogt es grace; 
ise cle there's nought = above 
the 
nd Be Bitar he vie pe ‘night, 
thet en ea big heartestrings ‘sever, 
¥ soul sha’ airs eager flight, . 
- Te dwell with al r forms forever. 
Lito : “ REDMISCOS: 

















